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her own experience. While she is increasing her knowledge along the 
lines of her work she should lose no opportunity and spare no resource 
for gaining broader information, so that she may not only be a good 
nurse but an interesting companion for both sick and well. 

A NURSE'S SUMMER HOME 

By MARY ELLA HOFFMAN, R.N. 
Graduate of the Protestant Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia 

Much has been said about what nurses can do when desiring a sum- 
mer vacation or when ready to retire permanently. Here let me express 
the belief that no real nurse will ever retire permanently, not even for 
matrimony. In that case, she will continue to read the literature per- 
taining to her profession and will interest herself in any institutions in 
her home locality that stand for the uplifting of humanity. "Once a 
nurse, always a nurse, " has been well said. 

However, there comes a time to every nurse when she will enjoy a 
respite from active practice and it is on that subject I write this article. 
A nurse who has been actively engaged in either private or institutional 
work for a period of ten years should have saved enough, if she has had 
no one depending on her, to buy a rural home in whatever section of the 
country she prefers. All such districts, especially in the east, are within 
convenient access to some line of transportation, either steam, electric, 
auto-bus, or perhaps, that almost primitive conveyance, the stage. 

The village of which I write, although considered remote, is accom- 
modated by one stage that carries passengers, two that carry mail only, 
and an automobile by which passengers may go anywhere within fifty 
miles for a very moderate charge. The nearest railway station is five 
miles away, another seven miles, and another twelve. The latter is the 
most generally convenient because it is located in the largest town which 
has through trains to several large cities; and this is reached by the stage. 

My home is named Benharriet Ruhe, in memory of my parents, 
whose names were Ben and Harriet. Ruhe, the German word for rest, 
was most appropriately added for it was here they rested for many 
years. 

This makes the home even more dear to me than if it were mine by 
purchase, but for the nurse who must acquire a country place by purchase, 
all such out-of-the-way places as this have abandoned farms or hillside 
acres under cultivation, which can be obtained for reasonable sums. 
Appropriate names are plentiful. One of my school-teacher friends 
who bought a home on a hill overlooking this beautiful valley, calls it 
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"Hilltop View. " The joy which such a home affords one and the com- 
forts derived from it during the summer months, are beneficial beyond 
any picture words can depict. When autumn comes and the winter 
apples are sold, which usually is the last act of the vacation drama, the 
eagerness to step back into the harness is akin to the feeling the fire 
horse seems to experience when hearing the alarm. 

The alarm is ever sounding for us, duty calls from all quarters, but let 
us not be of the foolish class of those who think, "We can take care of 
the bodies in which we live some other day." As we go along, is the 
right time. Let us keep the lamps of our useful lives filled with the oil 
of discretion. To no class of people does the parable of the Virgins 
apply more aptly than to nurses. Change of work, the variety which 
abounds on a country place, is a splendid panacea for the fagged-out 
condition that trying cases put us in. True, we have a right to sports; 
all work and no play making Jack a dull boy, applies with equal strength 
to the Jill who happens to be a nurse. The sports available here are 
fishing, boating, swimming, and tennis. Besides that, there is an oc- 
casional baseball game to watch; also, some agreeable walking compan- 
ion can always be found. 

Then there are the country picnics which deserve elaborate mention. 
As a sample, let me describe the Grangers' picnic which was held here at 
the lake, last summer. The farmers came from many miles away, as 
well as from the immediate neighborhood. They came in buggies, in 
spring wagons, in hacks, in carriages, on buckboards and in farm wagons. 
Some of the more prosperous and up-to-date ones came in automobiles. 
No matter what the style of conveyance, it was loaded down with good 
things to eat. The forenoon was devoted to greetings, handshaking, 
everybody welcoming everybody else, joking at each other's expense, 
exchange of reminiscences between friends who had been longest absent 
from one another, and the spreading of the tables for an early dinner. 
And, such tables! Nothing just like them is seen anywhere except at a 
country picnic. Everybody was invited to eat. The afternoon had 
speeches by Grangers and music by a brass band, which had been 
engaged for the occasion. Between four and five in the afternoon, they 
had supper. No one was allowed to go away hungry. Those good, 
motherly farmers' wives roamed all through the woods for any stray 
man, woman or child who might have been overlooked. How I wished 
my little acquaintances in the city's slums could be present to enjoy the 
feast and genuine hospitality. In the evening nearly all the older 
people went home. The young folks played various games and had a 
cake walk by torchlight. Some went boating on Lake Mineola. 

This same lake is my favorite haunt. There is nothing more restful 
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than being seated in a row boat, on the middle of a lake, in the heart of a 
woods, on a moonlight night. Nor is anything greater sport than being 
seated in the same boat, on the same lake, wearing a bathing suit, so 
that getting wet is fun, and have the rain come down in torrents. 
Equally great is the sport of swimming which is one of the most healthful 
of recreations as it brings into play all the muscles. Not only is this 
a healthful diversion, but profitable, for all nurses should be able to 
swim. Sad would be the plight of the nurse who, if an accident should 
happen, should be afraid of the water. 

Hearing the cheery singing of the birds in the morning, and watching 
the sun come up from " behind yon high eastern hill, " are two of the moBt 
soothing delights of country life. Also, the gorgeous sunsets which are 
too magnificent to describe, with their banks of deep blue clouds edged 
with gold resting upon the mountain top; clouds of a lighter blue, more 
thoroughly tinged with gold, higher up; spaces of clear sky, and a view 
of the wonderful sun; then more clouds, finally the lustre grows less — ■ 
still less — entirely gone — the sun has disappeared from view. No sky 
scraping building or factory smoke mars the beauty of this divinely- 
managed phenomenon. The range of vision is unobstructed. What 
thoughts it brings of those mansions beyond the skies where we'll meet 
our loved ones who have gone before. Then comes the twilight hour; 
now the birds warble their evening songs; the frogs at the lake make 
merry, which inclines me to look through the old folio, for a piece of 
music played long ago, "The Frolic of the Frogs." The fire flies begin 
to flash their little electric lights; the stars appear; the village mothers 
call their children from play to put them to bed; an owl begins to hoot 
in a nearby tree; it is night. 

In a cozy den, off my bedroom, all outdoors is now forgotten. Here 
it is possible to commune with friends who lived in this material sphere 
thousands of years ago, which verifies the saying, " If you wish to be 
remembered long after you are dead, you must do something worth 
writing, or write something worth reading. " Some evenings are spent 
in getting acquainted with a modern author, and so the hours pass on. 
By and by the sand man comes, to whom, with a mind at liberty to relax, 
I fall a willing victim. There is no patient to think of; no liklihood of 
being called during the night; no crying infant to attend to. All is 
oblivion, until the birds begin their carolling, when another day breaks 
forth. After such a refreshing night, what pleasure to work in the 
vegetable garden ; wield the lawn mower; cut down the tall weeds with a 
scythe, or saw wood. To me, the physically-strong woman who is 
helpless, is an object of amusement, sometimes derision, for I can't 
pardon indolence in the healthy. Being able to help one's self in various 
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ways doesn't make one any the less womanly. The all-around woman 
can devote the entire morning to turning over the soil in her garden 
with a spade and the afternoon to swinging in a hammock, reading 
fiction or science, with equal interest. It behooves nurses to be modern, 
original, diplomatic, and adaptable. Not all the days are full of sun- 
shine; necessarily there are times when rain begins to fall; the lightning 
peals; the thunder rolls, it's a storm. When the storm is over, the 
village children may be seen on the street, wading in the puddles, and 
exclaiming with delight at the sight of God's beautiful covenant — the 
rainbow. Or, instead of the rushing shower, it may develop into a 
settled rain, lasting several days. Then the farmers, too busy on fair 
days, come to the general store nearby, either to do their trading or to 
get the neighborhood views on various topics. A wide porch runs along 
two sides of the store, the furniture of which consists of benches, old 
chairs and empty boxes. Here these sons of the soil talk over local 
events, and discuss the doings of the outside world, with a greater degree 
of intelligence than the outside world usually gives them credit for. 
Most of them take daily papers which they read with interest, so, al- 
though their hats are slouchy, their faces not always shaven, their coats 
not of the latest cut, their overalls patched, and their boots bearing evi- 
dence of a recent tramp through plowed earth, they are capable jf agree- 
ably surprising one who converses with them. What if they do speak an 
English which is more picturesque than grammatical? Their hearts are 
in the right places and their horny hands are ever ready to give a 
gentle lift to any deserving one. 

It is all so very charming, interesting and restful, that I dont believe 
any nurse who makes the venture will ever regret it. 

PRIVATE DUTY NURSING 1 

By JEANNETTE McCLELLAN, E.N. 
Graduate Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Your supervisor has asked me this evening to try and tell you a 
little about my experiences as a private nurse. It seems to me that 
my experiences have all been most matter-of-fact and common-place, 
but I will try to give you some little idea of what is before you. 
You are going to live intimately in the private family life of a variety 
of people. You will be expected to be almost anything from a 
bottle-washer to superintendent-in-chief. I can remember one of 

1 Read to the senior class of pupil nurses at the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1914, 



